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From the Bluebook 


Capital Needs. Data have been gathered from the 
agencies concerning the extent of capital needs at 
this time. While evaluation by the application of the 
criteria standard has not been completed it is evident 
that the total need is in excess of $100,000,000. Care- 
ful consideration has been given to the desirability 
of inaugurating an immediate campaign to secure a 
portion of these funds. The committee however has 
recommended that steps be taken to deal with the 
total problem more adequately, to adjust to present 
local campaign operations, and more adequately to 
prepare for a churchwide campaign.—General Coun- 
cil. 


Hymnal Preparation. That the moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly be authorized to appoint the appro- 
priate number of members of a committee, to be 
erected in concert with the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, to prepare a selection of hymns and 
other musical elements of worship to be published in 
and around 1970 and in the same volume which will 
provide the members of the congregation with the 
other means of participating in the worship of God; 
the committee so appointed to report to the respective 
General Assemblies through the Joint Committee on 
Worship.—Book of Common Worship Committee. 


Women’s Program. We are grateful that the judica- 
tories of our church have made provision within their 
boundaries for women’s organizations, and that we 
may cooperate with the General Assembly and its 
boards and agencies on every level. Since we draw 
our inspiration, our aims, our emphases and our pro- 
gram from the church-at-large we appreciate the 
opportunities to share in its planning and service. By 
Our participation in such agencies and committees 
as Evangelism, Church and Society, National Missions, 
Christian. Education, Ecumenical Mission, Youth and 
Children’s Work we take part in the mission of the 
church as a whole. We consider all efforts of corre- 
lation extremely important if we are to carry out our 
Purpose through the church. Also by action of the 
170th General Assembly we were empowered to secure 
Contributions from women’s groups to be sent through 
Presbyterial societies toward a budget made up of 
items included in the General Mission budget of the 


General Assembly. In 1960 the total amount of the 
women’s giving channeled through the three program 
agencies was $5,043,265.27.—United Presbyterian 
Women. 


Assembly Schedule. (1) The Assembly will meet for 
two days less, saving from $25,000 to $30,000; (2) 
566 commissioners will serve on standing committees 
instead of 410 who now serve; (3) Two nights (Thurs- 
day and Monday) will be devoted to business sessions; 
(4) Part of Saturday afternoon will be used in the 
years when there is a report from the Permanent Ju- 
dicial Commission; (5) The popular meetings will be 
reduced from 6 or 7 to 3; (6) More time is reserved for 
discussion from the floor than under present rules; 
(7) Special committees will report chiefly on Thursday 
night and Friday morning; (8) The Sections will meet 
in auiet and separate rooms to elect standing commit- 
tee members; (9) New Standing Committees have been 
established for Ministerial Relations and United Pres- 
byterian Men.—Stated Clerk Recommendation. 


Men at Work. It would be most unwise to link the 
National Council, United Presbyterian Men with any 
Board or agency save through representation of each 
on the Executive Committee as is now the case. The 
autonomy of the NCUPM, limited as it is by its con- 
stitutional relationship to the General Assembly is a 
strong asset in its development. Men in the places of 
leadership are giving as much as fifty per cent of 
their time to the movement. Some have been doing 
this for years. The willingness to make such sacri- 
fices comes from the consciousness that the NCUPM 
is their responsibility. To endanger this type of loyalty 
would be a grievous error.—Special Committee Study- 
ing NCUPM. 


Responsibility in Education. We believe the crisis in 
both college and culture demands that the church take 
far more seriously than it has done in recent years its 
responsibility for higher education. It has had its 
colleges, has worked in the universities, has main- 
tained its seminaries. But in none of these places has 
it given nourishing concern or financial undergirding 
in anything like the measure in which they are needed. 
—Major Study of ’’The Church and Higher Educa- 
tion,”’” authorized in 1958. 











Letters to the Editors 


Sees Infiltration for “Good” Purpose 





Likes the Birchites 


Noting your (May 8) editorial about 
the John Birch Society wanting to in- 
filtrate P.T.A.’s etc., I was sorry that you 
failed to mention that there is a good in- 
filtration as well as a bad infiltration, 
and that as Communists and their sup- 
porters have long used the method of 
infiltration for an evil purpose, we should 
thank God that a patriotic organization 
like the John Birch Society should seek 
to use it for a good purpose.... 

Wo. C. CUMMING. 
Greenville, S. C. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—We are not ready to 
admit that any organization that plants dis- 
trust of the clergy and our national leaders 
and divides our people with walls of suspicion 
is patriotic or serves the national interest. 
Neither does the end justify the means. 


N.T. Letter to Women 


This is from one of that half of the 
church membership who are not required 
to struggle with weighty matters of pro- 
posed mergers and church doctrines. The 
gentlemen who are concerned with such 
problems surely deserve the sympathy 
and support of their sisters in Christ. I 
wonder if this might help? 

Most church officers are probably as 
familiar with the Second Epistle of John 
as with his other two letters. But I blush 
to admit that my husband and I were 
members of a Presbyterian church for a 
number of years before I was aware that 
the New Testament contained a letter ad- 
dressed to a member of my sex. Having 
found it, I was greatly encouraged to 
explore the Bible further. Perhaps other 
church women might be similarly en- 
couraged if the gentlemen who are our 
spiritual leaders found ways to give its 
existence a little publicity. ... 

PaLMEr V. (Mrs. F. C. C.) PAETZEL. 
Metairie, La. 


Thanks for Independence 


C. Ralston Smith’s letter (OvTLOoK, 
May 8) prompts me to say what I should 
have said long before this. I admire you 
for your stand and coverage on the film, 
“Operation Abolition.” If your paper con- 
tinues to reveal such as this, it deserves 
the place of honor among other “Presby- 
terian” magazines. Neither the United 
Presbyterian Church, USA, nor the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., has a single paper 
that equals yours. 

I am sure it is a struggle to keep ahead 
financially; you excel them (other 
papers) in your courage to take a stand. 
We need an independent paper that is 
not afraid to speak out when the voice 
of the church should be heard. 

MAYNARD W. ELFTMANN. 
Metropolis, Illinois. 


Seeking Help 

Our local radio station inflicts upon its 
listening audience “The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Reformation Hour” and that silvery- 
tongued.... 

I am constantly amazed at how people 
all over this area are being taken in by 
his line and believe everything he has 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 
Inc., 512 East Main Street, 


Second class postage paid at Richmond, Va. 
Virginia, 
MIlton 9-1371; night, ELgin 8-6987. 


Richmond 19, 


to say is the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth. 

Do you have any leaflets or background 
information on him and his work that 
would be helpful to me and the other 
ministers of our area as we are constantly 
confronted with the results of his attacks? 

Also, if your subscribers would warn 
their local radio stations they might be 
able to avoid the possibility of such an 
affliction for their communities. Our local 
station claims to have signed him on in 
good faith on the recommendation of a 
friend, and find they like the money it 
brings in too much to consider a cancella- 
tion. He claimed to have 60 stations when 
he first began to broadcast over the sta- 
tion about two years ago. Today he claims 
to have 150 stations and is praying and 
pleading for 300. All of which would seem 
to portend dark days for many communi- 
ties not presently under this affliction. 

Any help or suggestions you can give 
to us will be greatly appreciated... . 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—Our pamphlet reprint, 
“They That Sow the Wind,” deals with this 
situation as it existed several years ago--- 
the history and origins of the regrettable 
program. It does not include the present 
purported anti-Communist emphases. (3 for 
25¢, minimum; 18 for $1.) 


West Virginia Invitation 


The Synod of West Virginia will hold 
a pre-synod Conference on World Mis- 
sions at Bluestone Conference Center, May 
31 and June 1, 1961. The theme for the 
Conference will be Christian World Mis- 
sion, A Reappraisal. 

Dr. Norman A. Horner, professor of 
Missions at Louisville Presbyterian Sem- 
inary, will be the main speaker. Rev. 
William Moseley, missionary to North 
Brazil, will deliver an address on the 
mission theme for 1961-62, Latin Amer- 
a 

Anyone desiring to attend, other than 
commissioners to Synod, please write Rev. 
Stewart McMurray, Box 300, Hinton, W. 
Va., for reservations. ... 

Lewis V. BoyLe. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


No Flippant Comment 


Orchids to William D. Boyd and to the 
gentleman who preferred to remain anon- 
ymous for their comments upon Ed- 
ward Stimson’s letter (OUTLOOK, Apr. 24). 
There are certainly many serious reasons 
upon which one can base a stand for or 
against organic church union. But to 
engage in flippant or caustic comment 
concerning another denomination ought 
to be very far below a responsible Pres- 
byterian indeed. The Blake-Pike proposal 
merits prayerful consideration, no mat- 
ter what its outcome, rather than com- 
mitment to the hands of smart-alecks. I, 
for one, would like to see THE OUTLOOK 
publish a statement against the Blake- 
Pike proposals by one just as passionately 
convinced as Dr. Stimson who would 
nevertheless treat all the parties con- 
cerned with some respect. 

KENNETH R. MITCHELL. 
Chesterton, Indiana. 


except 


Lange’s Commentary 


Four young men in our Presbyterian 
Seminary here in Recife are anxious to 
acquire Lange’s Commentary on the Holy 
Scriptures. Such a complete commentary 
would be an immense help to them jp 
their future ministry. New, it is too ex. 
pensive for them to buy, costing, at pres. 
ent, far more than a minister’s entire gal. 
ary for a month. 

Does anyone have such a set which he 
would be willing to give away or sell at 
a reduced price? If so, please write to 


Mrs. CATHERINE VARHUNG, Librarian 
Seminario Presbiteriano do Norte 
Rua Democrito de Souza Filho 208 
Recife, Pernambuco, Brasil 


CAMPUS NEWS 


HONORARY DEGREES 

Westminster (Pa.)—D.D.: Robert D. 
Sharp, McKees Rocks, Pa.; LL.D.: Chaun- 
cey George Goodchild, Emory University, 
Ga. 

Illinois College—D.D.: Ray Carlton 
Jones, Chicago, Ill.; L.H.D.: Dr. George 
Edwin Baxter, Glendora, Calif.; LL.D.: 
Harry Joy Dunbaugh, Chicago, IIL; 
Charles Harting Percy, Chicago, II. 

Lewis & Clark (Ore.)—LL.D.: Graham 
A. Griswold, Portland, Ore.; Ralph C. 
Seott, Portland, Ore.; L.H.D.: Andrew W. 
Cordier, United Nations, N. Y.; Litt.D.: 
E. Fay Campbell, Maryville, Tenn. 

Westminster (Mo.)—D.D.: Walter D. 
Langtry, New Orleans, La.; L.H.D.: Dean 
Rusk, Washington, D. C.; LL.D.: Judge 
Sidna P. Dalton, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Blackburn (Ill.)—D.Sec.: Earl Ray 
Chamness, Carlinville, Ill.; LU.D.: Irvin 
Horace Gamble, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bloomfield (N. J.)—UL.H.D.: 
Meder, Jr., Rutgers University. 

Coe (Iowa)—D.Sc.: Athelstan F. Spil- 
haus, U. of Minnesota; D.F.A.: James 
Lechay, State University of Iowa; LL.D.: 
President Arland F. Christ-Janer, Cornell 
College; D.D.: Lester Nickless, Westmin- 
ster, Colo.; L.H.D.: Abraham A. Ribicoff, 
Washington, D. C. 

Tusculum (Tenn.)—D.D.: Lewis Ray- 
mond, Cleveland, Ohio; Hugh Simon, 
Greeneville, Tenn.; LL.D.: Kenneth Rush, 
New York, N. Y.; Howard Preston, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

University of Dubuque (Iowa)—D.D.: 
Gene Siekmann, Marshall, Minn.; L.H.D.: 
Mrs. Winona Hayenga (Mrs. George W.) 
Thorne, Elat, Cameroun, West Africa. 

Park College (Mo.)—D.D.: Merle S. Ir- 
win, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; D.H.: Fred C. 
Koch, Wichita. Kans.; Litt.D.: Harold E. 
Fey, Chicago, Ill.; LL.D.: Ray A. Bul 
lington, Northwestern University, Eva®- 
ston, Ill. 

Sheldon Jackson Junior College 
ka)—Christian Citizens Award: 
Betts, Augoon, Alaska. 

College of Idaho—D.D.: Harold N. Nye, 
Caldwell, Idaho, LL.D.: Kinsey M. Robin- 
son, Spokane, Wash. 

Millikin (111.)—D.Sc.: Robert A. Pet 
neman, Los Alamos, N. M.; LL.D.: Joseph 
M. McDaniel, Jr., Pineville, Pa. 

Southwestern at Memphis (Tenn.)— 
L.H.D.: William C. Pine, Dearborn, Mich.; 
D.H.: Sidney W. Farnsworth, Memphis; 
D.C.L.: Walter P. Armstrong, Jr., Mem- 
phis; D.D.: Wilborn McC. Ford, Columbia, 
Tenn., John William Ormond, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 

Wilson (Pa.)—LL.D.: Mary Pillsbury 
(Mrs. Oswald B.) Lord, New York; Sc.D.: 
Marion Spencer Fay, Philadelphia. 








Albert E. 


( Alas- 
George 
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E NEWS ROUND-UP 


e THE Datvas Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese has voted (179-169) to join the 
Texas Council of Churches. ...eA 
DutcH REFORMED minister (J. A. Don) 
has resigned his Capetown, South Africa, 
pastorate in protest against his church’s 
apartheid (racial segregation) policies 
and has left South Africa for his native 
Holland... . e More THAN 1,100 United 
Lutheran congregations in the U. §S., 
Canada and the Caribbean are using 
$28.000,000 in church loans to build 
$75,000,000 worth of churches and par- 
sonages. . . . @ CHURCH LOSSES from 
major fires in the U. S. and Canada 
showed a marked increase during the 
past year, according to the National Fire 
Protection Association headquarters in 
Boston. . e THe ARCHBISHOP OF 
CanTerBURY (Dr. Fisher) said recently 
that further steps are being taken in re- 
gard to relations between the Anglican 
church and the Church of Scotland. 
The Scottish church has a panel of 50 
persons who are generally responsible 
for the inter-church discussions. —- 
¢ REINHOLD NreEBuHR, New York, re- 
cently received the American Jewish 
Committee’s American Liberty Medallion 
for “outstanding advancement of the 
principles of liberty and equality.”. . . 
¢ MEMBERSHIP IN Baptist churches of 
Great Britain and Ireland declined by 
3,060 last year to a new total of 317,682. 
...@ RoMAN CATHOLICs in the 50 states 
of the U.S.A. now total 42,104,900, an 
increase of 1,233,598 over last year and 
a ten-year increase of 13,470,022. There 
are eight archdioceses with Catholic popu- 
lations exceeding one million. ... e BrLty 
Granam will conduct an evangelist cru- 
sade in Columbus, Ohio, in 1962 upon 
the invitation of the area council of 
churches... . @ FRANK LAUBACH, mis- 
sionary and literacy training pioneer, has 
been asked to help train members of 
President Kennedy’s Peace Corps. He 
regards the Peace Corps as an excellent 
idea, but he says it is much too small. 

.@ THe Metnwopist Boarp oF Mis- 
s10Ns hails the Peace Corps as a “crea- 
tive proposal” through which the church’s 
young men and women “can make their 
Christian witness in this day.”. . . e 
A survey or Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gymen throughout the country discloses 
that three-fourths of them consider al- 
coholism as the major problem in their 
counseling work. 








EIGHT MORE CHURCHES 
ASK WCC MEMBERSHIP 


GENEVA (RNS)—Applications of eight 
churches for membership will be consid- 
ered by the World Council of Churches 
at its Third Assembly in New Delhi, In- 
dia, Nov. 18-Dec. 6. 

These bodies have asked to join the 
Council since its Central Committee meet- 
ing in St. Andrews, Scotland, last Au- 
gust. A two-thirds affirmative vote of 
WCC member bodies will be required for 
a new applicant to be accepted. 

The eight applicants are: Russian Or- 
thodox Church; Moravian Church of the 
West Cape Province, South Africa; Pres- 
byterian Church in Trinidad; Union of 
Baptist Churches of the Cameroun; 
United Church of Central Africa in 
Rhodesia; Iglesia Pentecostal de Chile; 
Mission Iglesia Pentecostal in Chile; and 
Eglise Evangelique de Nouvelle Cale- 
donie et aux Iles Loyaute (New Cale- 
donia). 


UPUSA G. A.—Buffalo 


Resolution for Union 
Action Is Prepared 


New York (Special)—A resolution 
that would establish the negotiating proc- 
ess for merger with the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church and others has been pre- 
pared for consideration by the coming 
General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. 

The Assembly of the 3,209,682-mem- 
ber church will meet in Buffalo, N. Y., 
May 17-24. It will consider the ques- 
tion of church union and other matters. 

The resolution to establish negotiating 
machinery has been prepared in recogni- 
tion of the groundswell of support (from 
at least 43 presbyteries) for the “Pro- 
posal Toward the Reunion of the Church- 
es” that was made by Eugene Carson 
Blake in a sermon in San Francisco in 
December. 


The resolution is being sponsored 





PENTECOST 1961 


A Message from the Presidents of the 
World Council of Churches 


HE KEYNOTE of St. Peter’s Pen- 

tecost sermon, the first sermon of the 
church of Christ, is: “This Jesus God 
raised up and of that we are all wit- 
” Peter thus gives evidence of the 
fulfilment of Christ’s promise that his 
disciples would receive the Holy Spirit 
and be enabled to proclaim the good 
news to the ends of the earth. The dis- 
ciples, so slow to understand and to be- 
lieve, have been transformed by the 
Spirit into men who speak boldly and 
convincingly of “the mighty works of 
God”? manifested in the life, death and 
resurrection of Christ. Thus at the very 
beginning it becomes clear that the church 
in history is by its very nature a company 
of men and women who are all called to 
render witness to God’s act of salvation 
in Christ. 

Today we need this reminder about the 
central task of the church. A world of 
conflict and darkness, in which there is 
so much lack of clear purpose and real 
hope, needs to hear the message of recon- 
ciliation and renewal of life with which 
the church began on Pentecost. It needs 
a church which witnesses to the present 
activity of the Holy Spirit by its peace- 
making, its concern for man and need, 
its evangelism, and by manifesting its 


nesses. 


God-given unity. 

This year the churches in the World 
Council prepare for their Assembly in 
New Delhi. The main theme will be: 
“Jesus Christ, the Light of the World.” 
At the center of our deliberations will be 
the absorbing purpose of agreeing upon 
our common Christian task. This is an 
opportunity to demonstrate that this great 
light “already shines” and that it dispels 
the darkness in and around us. For it 
is in the unity of living, praying, work- 
ing, speaking together that the churches 
must show their desire and readiness to 
reflect the one Light of the World. And 
all congregations can participate in this 
by their study of the Bible and their 
prayer in relation to the Assembly themes. 

Let us, therefore, all join in praying 
that the Spirit may inspire and enable us, 
like Peter, to respond gratefully to 
Christ’s promise by accepting it and com- 
mitting ourselves to be his witnesses to- 
gether. 

Bishop S. U. Barbieri, Buenos Aires 

Bishop Otto Dibelius, Berlin 

Archbishop Iakovos, New York 

Metropolitan Juhanon Mar Thoma, 

Tiruvella 
Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill, Boxford, 
Mass. 








jointly by the Committee on Church 
Union and the Division of Ecumenical 
Relations of the Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations of the 
General Assembly. It suggests a nego- 
tiating committee of nine clergymen and 
laymen, with President James I. McCord 
of the Princeton Theological Seminary 
as chairman. 

In its first point, the proposed resolu- 
tion states: 


“1. The 173rd General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America meeting in Buffalo, 
New York, May 17-24, 1961, being con- 
vinced that in obedience to the Lord Jesus 
Christ the unity of his church should be 
made more fully manifest that it may be 
renewed by the Holy Spirit for its mis- 
sion to our nation and to the world ‘that 
the world may believe,’ invites the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, meeting in Gen- 
eral Convention in Detroit, Michigan, in 
this same year, to join with us in an in- 
vitation to the Methodist Church and the 
United Church of Christ to negotiate for 
the establishment of a united church truly 
Catholic and truly Reformed. 

“Each church giving or accepting the 
invitation is asked to authorize by its 
own procedures a committee of nine per- 
sons to negotiate a plan of union and 
further to authorize these representatives 
in cooperative with those of the several 
negotiating churches to invite other 
churches to appoint representatives, 
either to join them in the development 
of the plan or to sit with them as ob- 
servers and consultants as they do their 
work together. 

“It is understood that each church will 
review the progress of the work at each 
meeting of its plenary body and that 
when a plan of union is agreed upon by 
the joint negotiating committee, each 
church will then decide whether to adopt 

In subsequent points, the resolution di- 
rects the Stated Clerk of the General As- 
sembly to: 


-Forward the invitation to the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church (membership of 
3,126,662); 

—Write to appropriate officials of the 
Methodist Church (membership of 9,815,- 
460) and the United Church of Christ 
(membership of 2,223,732), expressing the 
hope that “if the Protestant Episcopal 
Church accepts our invitation, their 
churches will be in a position to respond 
favorably.” 

—Write to the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S. (membership of 889,196) and the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church (mem- 
bership of 30,000), expressing (1) the 
readiness of United Presbyterians to re- 
spond to their invitations to discuss re- 
union, and (2) the “warm invitation” to 
them to participate in the hoped-for ne- 
gotiations; 

—Communicate with “all 
churches with whom this church is in 
ecumenical relations” on this continent, 
encouraging them to consider joining the 
negotiating teams or sending observers. 


of the other 


Then the proposed resolution provides 
for the establishment of a negotiating 
committee. This resolution will go to the 
committee early in the Assembly. It is 
hoped that the committee will report on 
it on Monday, May 22. Debate is ex- 
pected.—Presbyterian Office of Infor- 
mation. 
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@ At 3:00 am. on a church roof 


Preacher in a Flood 


By THOMAS F. TOMLINSON 


IGHTY PER CENT of the business 

district of Harrison, Arkansas, was 
completely destroyed by a flash flood at 
3:45 a.m. on May 7, 1961. Crooked 
Creek rose 22-30 feet over the bank and 
with the exception of one small section 
of the square eight to twelve feet of water 
entered every building in the downtown 
area. Most of our businessmen have bor- 
rowed much money over the years and 
now face bankruptcy at its worst. I spent 
all day yesterday and all morning today 
visiting with the ones in the church who 
had businesses—and, with the exception 
of one or two, most of them are almost 
ready to give up. 

I received a call from the fire depart- 
ment at 2:45 a.m., Sunday morning, no- 
tifying me that the creek was going to 
come over its banks and they advised 
getting as much equipment off the floor 
level and on to desks as soon as possible. 
Of course, they had no idea that we were 
going to have as much water as we did. 
I went to the office immediately and 
parked my car at a service station across 
from the church. I was in the office about 
one-half hour putting things on top of 
desks and piling up chairs on tables and 
I noticed water beginning to enter the 
front door. I started out the door to at- 
tempt to reach my car and by that time 
the water was waist-deep and flowing 
freely in the door, with houses and debris 
floating past me. Consequently, I knew 
I could not reach my car. I next heard 
someone outside my office window calling 
for help, so I waded back into the office 
and a man was floating toward the church 
on top of a truck. I opened my office 
window, broke out the screen, and he 
dived off the truck and swam in through 
the window. By that time water was 5 
feet deep. 





Cave In 

We just barely were able to fight the 
terrific undercurrent of water flowing into 
the church and reach the steps before the 
windows and doors caved in. However, 
we were able to reach the stairs and climb 
to the second floor. Water continued to 
rise outside the church to a level of nearly 
12 feet. We began to fear that the second 
floor of the church would be inundated. 
Consequently, we spent the next two 
hours on the roof of the church—gaining 
entrance through a trap door in the ceil- 
ing of our kitchen. I spent the most 
horrifying experience of my life on the 
roof of the church, listening to people all 
around me screaming for help, with no 





MR. TOMLINSON’S graphic account was 
written for his neighboring pastor-colleague, 
David F. Swartz, of nearby Springdale, and 
others. The (UPUSA) Harrison church has 
463 members. 


help available. As daylight broke abou 
4:30 a.m., a small boat began to make 
its way around and pick up the people 
that were in extremely serious trouble, | 
watched as three people in the alley be 
hind the church were pulled off a tele. 
phone pole just in time. By 7:30 in the 
morning the water had receded to a level 
of three and one-half feet and we were 
able to wade through the sanctuary, craw] 
across the debris at the front door and 
by fighting the current we were able to 
wade to safety. 

The entire downstairs portion of the 
church has been estimated as a total los, 
Many of our floors are beginning to sink. 
Two of them have already buckled—one 
has collapsed into the basement. We stil] 
have about four feet of water in our base- 
ment and consequently cannot even begin 
to shore up the floor braces in order to 
begin the major part of the clean-up cam- 
paign. My personal library and _ the 
church library were a total loss. The 
entire sanctuary was completely covered 
with water to a height of approximately 
six and one-half feet. All the pews, the 
organ, and all the rest are a total loss 
from water damage and the deposit of 
silt left by the flood. This includes all 
office machinery, official records, and oth- 
er equipment necessary to operate a 
church. These things can be itemized if 
it should be necessary. Approximately 
eight inches of mud stood over the entire 
first floor of the church yesterday morn- 
ing. Several of our laymen carted most 
of the mud out of the front door and 
picked up all the books they could find 
and carried them upstairs to dry out, but 
since our water has been rationed we are 
unable to use any to wash out the interior. 
To this date I still am uncertain as to 
the extent of damage to the rest of our 
building—however we are allowing only 
one or two persons to enter at any one 
time. 


Once Is Enough 

I never want to go through an experi- 
ence like this again but I have great 
appreciation for the force and destructive 
power of rushing water. It is unbeliev- 
able. There are five known dead at this 
time and at least five more missing. 
Crews of men on horseback are riding the 
banks of Crooked Creek, searching for 
bodies. The total destruction to businesses 
alone has already been estimated at 
$5,000,000 and the loss to homes and 
properties will probably boost this up 
another million to two million. 

My car insurance will pay for the car, 
less depreciation—but, of course, my li- 
brary, records, equipment, sermons, étc., 
are a total loss. ... 
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Moderator’s Sermon, Buffalo Assembly 


Around the World in 40 Days—by Jet 


“And I, when I am lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men to myself.”— 
John 12:32. 


HE SWIFT and turbulent river of 

change is flooding the entire world, 
reaching the secluded and hidden village 
of Asia as well as the industrialized me- 
tropolis of the West. No longer can any 
part of the globe be referred to as remote, 
for in terms of time and communications 
the most distant and inaccessible hamlet 
is closer today than were some towns 
within the same state less than a quarter 
of a century ago. 

Change has become the hallmark of 
our time whether this be in science or in 
politics, in education or in art. One of 
our fraternal workers, commenting about 
the change that is taking place, said: 
“So explosive has been our progress that 
many portions of text books are absolete 
ere the printer’s ink is dry. New tech- 
niques are being developed and applied 
in the solution of problems.”” Then he 
added: “Even in our government, recent 
pronouncements speak of New Frontiers.”’ 

In the context of change so overwhelm- 
ing, can we afford not to re-evaluate the 
programs of our church, particularly as 
these relate to our efforts in foreign 
lands? Is it not dangerous to accept 
plans as satisfactory merely on the basis 
of their having been productive fifty or 
even ten years ago? Our Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations is 
now in the midst of a study regarding 
these changes. 

The new Asia is driven by two pow- 
erful forces: a burning desire for free- 
dom and a fierce passion for equality. 
The latter force is acting as a strong 
catalyst not only within the nations them- 
selves as related to landlord and peasant, 
but just as forceful is the desire for 
equality between the individual Oriental 
and the individual Occidental. 

Caught in the throes of their struggle 
for independence and desiring equality 
and respect in the world of nations, 
Asians are looking for mature leadership 
among their ranks and a sympathetic 
understanding and acceptance among the 
nations. 

The responsibility of the interpreta- 
tion of the Christian way must be as- 





OR. TURNER, the retiring UPUSA Modera- 
tor, preached this sermon at the opening of 
the 173rd UPUSA General Assembly, Buf- 
fal, N. Y. He and Mrs, Turner recently 
completed a 40-day world tour, 90% of 
which, he says, was by jet plane; the re- 
maining 10% in smaller planes, automo- 
biles and trains. Dr. Turner is minister of 
the Covenant church, Atlanta, Ga. Some 
sections of the sermon have been omitted 
re to fulfill space requirements. 
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By HERMAN L. TURNER 


sumed more than ever before by those 
who go abroad as missionaries, teachers, 
engineers, physicians, diplomats and in 
many other categories. The presentation 
of Christ must not be degraded to the 
level of blatant propaganda but rather 
must be demonstrated by a life of deep 
conviction and sincerity. One of the fra- 
ternal workers expressed it this way: 
“Tell the General Assembly we want 
three things: prayers, brains and money 
(and then he paused and said) and in 
that order, please.” At first, I took his 
remarks as being facetious. Now, I am 
beginning to understand the wisdom of 
his request. “Prayers, brains and money 
—and in that order.” 

On the field of political conflict, the 
mortal weapon against Communism will 
not be that of dialetics but rather the 
simple deeds and everyday actions of 
those who live the Christian life. It was 
Jesus’ claim, according to John, that 
when he was lifted up, he would draw 
all men unto him. 


The Weapon of Education 

In considering the program of the 
church on the mission field no weapon 
has a greater potential than that of edu- 
cation, and in this particular area of en- 
terprise, no phase is more effective than 
that of health professions. Doors are 
wide open to the church to enter and 
train doctors, nurses, and medical tech- 
nicians. These are the people, who, when 
fully trained, will go out on their phys- 
ical and spiritual missions of healing 
and at the same time give the leadership 
so desperately needed in their lands. 

One such institution which Mrs. Tur- 
ner and I visited on our trip to Pakistan 
and India was the Christian Medical 
College at Ludhiana, in the Punjab. Lo- 
cated in the North of India, almost in 
the shadow of the vast snow-covered 
Himalaya mountains, this medical col- 
lege is as example of ecumenicity and 
internationalism with support both in 
personnel and funds from some fifteen 
Protestant denominations and eight na- 
tions. It gives me joy to report that our 
own United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
is a major participant in this great Chris- 
tian effort. 

The objective of the Christian Medical 
College at Ludhiana is that of the educa- 
tion in quality of physicians, nurses, and 
para medical personnel within a Chris- 
tian environment. 

In.the words of the director of this in- 
stitution, Dr. Melvin A. Casberg, a fra- 
ternal worker of our church: 


“With due deference to the benefits and 
accomplishments of science, the purely 
materialistic or organic aspects of medi- 
cine will not answer all of the questions 
faced by our medical graduates. It is only 
as the physician understands and is sen- 
sitive to spiritual and mental illness, as 
well as physical, that he or she is in a 
position to minister adequately to the pa- 
tient. It takes a medical education in 
symmetry to fully appreciate the needs 
of the whole of man.” 

Dr. Casberg continued: 

“There is no place in modern India for 
a second-class Christian medical college. 
The strong tides of Indian nationalism 
are concentrating great efforts and sub- 
stantial sums of money on their medical 
colleges. It is only as we can develop 
quality in our institutions that we should 
continue in this field of endeavor. The 
potential of working with the educated 
youth of India has no equal. These young 
men and women are the future leaders of 
India. The challenge now rests with the 
church.” “And I, when I am lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men to 
myself.”. .. 

.“ 2 « 


Crossroads of Witness 

In the large cities and rural villages 
one sees the ever-present mosque with 
its white minaret pointing skyward, and 
hears daily, the call to prayer which is 
also a proclamation to the world: “There 
is no god but God, and Mohammed is 
his prophet.” The voice of materialism 
is no less persistent as it is heard in mar- 
ket, theatre and home. The fiery voices 
of nationalism, too, proclaiming a new 
and urgent selfhood are heard hourly over 
radios in shops, at street corners and in 
homes. In this welter of voices there is 
freedom and a pressing obligation to 
proclaim the message of reconciliation 
and redemption in Christ. Through stu- 





TURNER: A day for re-evaluation. 
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dent groups, through women’s activities, 
through the congregational life of church- 
es, through Christian radio broadcasting, 
through films and _ pictures, through 
schools and colleges, there is a persistent 
effort to witness at the crossroads. The 
United Presbyterian Church participates 
in this ministry as partners with the Na- 
tional Evangelical Synod in Syria and 
Lebanon. We have a weighty responsi- 
bility to support with prayer, persons and 
funds Christ’s ministry at the crossroads. 


Battleground for Minds and Heart 

The United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., through the years, has ren- 
dered a great ministry to hungry minds 
and eager young lives through its schools 
and colleges, providing them also with 
a Christian purpose for life. I have only 
words of praise for the educational insti- 
tutions which we contacted. 

Fifteen years ago, Japan was the last 
battleground of the greatest war the world 
has ever known. Upon the bombed-out 
remains of her cities she has rebuilt in a 
spectac ular wavy. Tokyo’s 9 400,000 peo- 
ple make her the largest city in the world. 
The national product increased 
16% last year—the greatest gain ever 
achieved in history, according to my in- 
formation. The products of her steel mills 
supply the world’s greatest shipbuilding 
industry. 


gross 


Today, Japan is a battleground again. 
This time it is for the minds and hearts 
of her bright-eyed youth. Every “ism,” 
religion, or faith is embodied in this 
island nation that lies between the East 
and the West, and all are live options 
for her young people. Zen Buddhism, 
Marxism, Existentialism, or one of the 
so-called new religions are aggressively 
making their claims. In the face of these 
challenges the Japanese Church must 
clearly proclaim its gospel. It is finding 
aid in such institutes as the Christian 
Study Center for Japanese Religions in 
being prepared for its coming great dia- 
logue with other ideologies. 

The urgency of the challenge presses 
Jesus’ claim that when he is lifted up, 
he will draw all men unto him. 


They Will Die too Soon 


Another impression that haunts the 
visitor is that of the needs of these people. 
One feels a sense of helplessness in the 
face of their common needs. A visit to a 
village near Lahore is an unforgettable 
experience. I told Dr. John Coventry 
Smith, secretary of our Commission, who 
was with us in Pakistan, that the story 
of their needs has not been adequately 
told. Now, I wonder if it is possible to 
do so. 

Philip Deane, writing in The Pakistan 
Times, April 9th, 1961, stated that “One- 
third of mankind will die too soon.” 
Then he added: “It is easy enough to 
record that half the world’s 3,000 mil- 
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lion people are hungry from the day they 
are born until the day they die; the hard 
thing is to make it register with those 
who are not. 

“Because of hunger or bad feeding most 
of the world’s people die between the 
ages of 30 and 40 years. At least one- 
third of the earth’s population—that is, 
about 1,000 million human beings living 
today—cannot hope to see their 40th birth- 
day. This is less than half the life ex- 
pectancy in North America and Eu- 
rope.”... 

Mr. Deane concluded his article: 

“The average Indian peasant who owns 
some land (many do not) has a wife, 
three children, a cow, and perhaps a cou- 
ple of bullocks. If he owns four acres it 
may produce $100-worth a year. Of this 
he pays $15 in taxes and perhaps $25 to 
the moneylender. He is left with $60 to 
feed himself, his family and his skeletal 
cattle and keep his house-cum-stable in 
repair. This allows him to spend 16 cents 
a day to buy a quarter of a pound of oil 
and 1 lb. 10 oz. of rice. And he will die, 
exhausted, an old man at the age of 32.” 


Mr. Deane asks the question: “Does 
that register?” 

We are now beginning to understand 
the meaning of the fraternal worker’s 
message to the General Assembly when 
he said: “Tell them we want their 
prayers, brains and money.” The an- 
swer is to be found in lifting up the 
Christ to see the needs of humanity and 
responding with a sense of urgency out 
of our abundance and prosperity. 


The Racial Question 

Everywhere the moderator went and 
without a single exception, he was asked 
about the racial question. I was amazed 
to learn how much they know about the 
problem in America. You can use your 
own imagination as to their comments. 
My experiences on this world-tour have 
reassu.ed my convictions in the belief 
that God is the Father of all the children 
of men, and that he is no respecter of 
persons. He loves and cares for all of 
his children. And I believe that it is 
his will that his children of all races and 
nations are to live together and to work 
together in building his kingdom here on 
earth. Let me say that the racial prob- 
lem is one that faces the whole world. 


The Ecumenical Movement 

We rejoice that the Ecumenical Move- 
ment is bringing the churches of all na- 
tions closer together. We Presbyterians 
are happy to think that we are regarded 
as leaders in the movement. We are re- 
lated to the Church of Christ around the 
world, through the National Council of 
Churches here in America and the World 
Council of Churches throughout the 
world. We are partners with our sister 
churches in preaching this gospel to all 
men and to all nations, both at home and 
abroad. We become conscious of the 
church’s mission as we share in its unity 
and purpose. 

The church of Christ of every land 


and nation is the only force which can 
create the transforming spirit by making 
the gospel of Jesus Christ relevant ty 
the needs of all the children of men. The 
church is the Church of Christ only whey 
it is in the midst of the world’s suffering 
tragedy and unbelief. We are members 
of the body of Christ and members jn 
particular. In this partnership with 
sister churches we should hear less of g 
church that has had its day and mor 
of a church that is the hope of the world, 
For its true concern is not to save itself, 
but rather how it may best spend itself 
for the world’s redemption, and recongili- 
ation. 

The church’s mission is compelling 
and challenging. The gospel of Jesus 
Christ is to be made relevant to the needs 
of men and nations. At the center of the 
whole missionary enterprise stands 
Christ’s abiding promise: “And I, when 
I am lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men to myself,” and its goal, as 
Bishop Newbigin of the Church of South 
India points out, is “to sum up all things 
in Christ.” 

We, the Commissioners to this Gen- 
eral Assembly, bearing responsibility be- 
fore our great church, are summoned by 
God’s Spirit to examine our hearts in the 
light of Christ’s abiding promise. As we 
now come to the Lord’s Table, let us 
humbly confess our sins, seek his forgive- 
ness and pledge our undying loyalty to 
Christ and his church. 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e¢ The French philosopher- 
playwright, Gabriel Marcel, says that the 
dominant feature of modern society is 
that life is no longer loved. ‘Nothing 
can less resemble the love of life than 
an unhealthy taste for immediate enjoy- 
ment.” According to the latest statistics 
on suicide, I learn that in America there 
are more than 60 suicides a day, and per- 
haps no society in the world has dedi- 
cated itself more fervently to the “pur- 
suit of happiness.” But how can we 
awaken in sick souls a love of life? No 
techniques will serve us here. Maybe 
only the sight of Christians who are ob- 
viously enjoying life, although enjoy- 
ment is not their aim? 


TUESDAY e If the taste for immediate 
enjoyment is unhealthy, so is the desire 
for immediate, short-term gain and util- 
ity. I have been trying to persuade my 
senior students to produce a years 
preaching plan, and some of them have 
become quite absorbed in the project. 
Alas, now that the semester is coming 
to an end I am faced with the task of 
reading and grading the 50 outlines that 
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each of the 24 students has produced— 
4 formidable total! 


WEDNESDAY e@ Of a recent German 
book, The Principle of Hope, by Ernst 
Bloch, a reviewer in the Times Literary 
Supplement writes, ‘The writer shows a 
navigational mastery of the oceans of the 
human heart.’”’ I wish I had coined that 
phrase! Not only does it convey an idea, 
it does something better, it conjures up 
an image. One sees the weather-beaten, 
storm-tested mariner, experienced and 
trustworthy, and one is encouraged to 
board his ship. The idea and the image 
together produce a powerfully persuasive 
effect. Preachers, take note! 


THURSDAY @ My next assignment is 
to conduct a two-day retreat for the in- 
mates of a nearby prison. Thirty-five 
prisoners have signed up for this period 
of spiritual meditation and biblical study. 
The resident chaplain is proceeding as 
though this were a normal, church-going 
crowd, which indeed it largely is, since 
most of the group are here for such “re- 
spectable” crimes as tax-evasion! 


FRIDAY © There is a movement afoot 
in many churches to rescue the religious 
education of children from the hands of 
well-meaning but untrained Sunday 
school teachers. Many of the clergy are 
now taking over all classes beyond the 
fifth grade. As one writes of himself and 
his associate, “We have both been dis- 
mayed that our churches generally sys- 
tematically exclude from our children the 
persons most qualified to teach them— 
the ordained clergy.” I am reminded that 
in Scotland 150 years ago, laymen were 
not allowed to teach, and it was partly 
as a protest against this that the Con- 
gregational Union of Scotland came into 
being. 


SATURDAY @ A regular church-goer 
complains that he is being discouraged 
by the constant sermon illustrations in- 
volving such heroic and exceptional fig- 
ures as Schweitzer, Kagawa, Grenfell, 
etc. He wishes the preachers would drop 
their sights a little and speak about more 
ordinary men and their ordinary prob- 
lems. 


SUNDAY e The preacher today urged 
us to give more attention to the Holy 
Spirit, and suggested that one reason for 
our neglect of the third Person of the 
Trinity is that we cannot domesticate 
him—“the wind bloweth where it listeth,” 
which is awkward for administrators and 
directors of institutions. 

x * x 
THERE IS evidence all over the South- 
land that most of us are compromising 
our convictions for the sake of continued 
popularity and the surface prosperity of 
“the church.”—Rosert PAuL SEsSIONS 
in the Saturday Evening Post, May 13. 
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The Inquiring Reporter Asks About 


Most Significant Actions 


What action taken by the Dallas Assembly seemed to you to be most 


significant ? 


Harotp KiLpatTrick, elder, executive 
secretary Texas State Council of Church- 
es, Austin, Texas—Adoption virtually 
without debate of the report of the stand- 
ing committee on Inter-Church Relations 
and other evidences of the body’s over- 
whelmingly ecumenical spirit. 

Joun D. MosELEy, president, Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas—While ex- 
pressing its desire to speak out on many 
issues, the most important Assembly ac- 
tion was to require more serious study 
and, I hope, to find a more precise way 
of distinguishing its pronouncements to 
the church and the social action desired 
of its members and groups. 

Nat K. Rerney, elder, Nashville, 
Tenn.—The fact that our program of 
co-operation with, and membership in, 
several councils of Christian ecumenicity 
were not questioned, but recommended in 
an atmosphere of world Christian fellow- 
ship. 

Rosert H. Warkup, minister, Stark- 
ville, Miss.—Adoption of the report by 
Dr. Leith on the treatment of foreordina- 
tion in the Confession of Faith. 

CHALMERS F. McCuTCHEN, minister, 
Laurens, S. C.—The approval and un- 
dergirding of the new covenant life edu- 
cational plan of the Christian Education 
Committee. 

Joun M. IrvINE, JR., minister, study- 
ing at PSCE, Richmond, Va.—Refusal 
to kill the brief statement of belief. 
Thank God, we are thawing enough to 
speak in words contemporary man is 
semantically able to hear! 

ROBERT S. Woopson, minister, Char- 
lotte, N. C.—The resolution presented by 
Dr. Marion Boggs relative to the unsub- 
stantiated insinuations of unnamed 
groups in regard to their charges that 3% 
of all the nation’s Protestant clergymen 
are Communist sympathizers. 

WILLIAM R. JENKINS, minister, Man- 
chester, Tenn.—The adoption of the re- 
port on Inter-Church Relations dealing 
with union, the NCC and ecumenicity 
indicated a positive approach to unity, 
defended our Reformed faith, stressed 
universal brotherhood and brought into 
overwhelmingly favorable majority diver- 
gent points-of-view. This committee’s 
work and the positive reaction of the As- 
sembly deserve high recognition. 

Frontis W. JOHNSTON, dean, David- 
son College, N. C.—The action of the 
Assembly in providing for the completion 
of the Covenant Life Curriculum, which 
will influence the educational program 
of our church for years to come. 

S. R. VANOVER, minister, Louisville, 
Ky.—The adoption of the Inter-Church 


Relations recommendation authorizing 
the church to have observers in “any ex- 
ploratory discussions held in quest of 
evangelical union.” 

E. C. Scort, former Assembly's stated 
clerk, Atlanta, Ga.—Enactment of the 
revision of the Form of Government and 
Rules of Discipline, the fruitage of six 
years’ labor, providing, among other 
things, for a permanent judicial commis- 
sion. 

FREDERICK H. OLERT, minister, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.—Adoption of a $9,600,000 
benevolence budget for 1962, one-half of 
which is designated for World Missions. 

EMMETT G. SHEPPARD, minister, 
Springville, Ala.—Approval of the Inter- 
Church Relations and portions of the 
Christian Relations reports, indicating a 
desire to be led by the Holy Spirit rather 
than the monuments of tradition. 

G. WiLsuR SMITH, minister, Bates- 
ville, Miss—Interpretation of the stand- 
ards in regard to foreordination to ever- 
lasting punishment and enactment of the 
Boggs Resolution in regard to charges 
against the clergy. 





Double Exposure 


Lest anyone overlook these items from 
the Presbyterian, U.S., statistical record, 
we are re-printing from last week’s paper 
(page 5) this summons to renewed dedi- 
cation and effort: 

For 1960, these high marks were 
reached: 3,995 churches, 3,373 min- 
isters, 899,116 total communicants, 32,- 
188 ruling elders, 37,653 deacons, 735,- 
334 Sunday School enrollment, 902,849 
total membership (ministers and com- 
municants). 

With this indication of resources and 
personnel, these low marks were estab- 
lished: 

35 churches organized 
since 1946). 

241 total outposts or chapels (smallest 
number since the listing began -in 1945, 
continuing a steady decline since 1947). 

960 candidates for the ministry (lowest 
record since 1951, steadily declining from 
a peak of 1,162 in 1956). 

55 licensures (lowest mark since 1954). 

27,124 additions on profession of faith 
(lowest record since 1952—except 1953, 
which was a nine-months church year). 

56,690 other gains, like restatement or 
additions on certificate (lowest since 
1954, a declining record since 1958). 

11,671 adults baptized (lowest record 
since 1946 when the church had 593,418 
members; steadily declining since 1955). 

17,674 infants baptized (lowest record 
since 1953). 


(lowest record 


At the same time the giving record 
continues to increase year by year. 
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EDITORIAL 


More extended evaluation of the 
Dallas Assembly will be deferred in 
order to deal here with one matter 
about which there is widespread 
misunderstanding. 


A Moderator’s Authority 


The uniformly considerate conduct of 
the moderator of the Dallas Assembly 
and his expeditious handling of matters 
coming up for consideration won the ad- 
miration of all commissioners. His un- 
derstanding and skill were everywhere 
praised. 





It is all the more unfortunate, there- 
fore, that in the unprecedented ruling that 
marked the closing hours of the Assem- 
bly, issues were raised that are not easily 
resolved. 

William Childs Robinson, having dis- 
cussed the matter with the moderator in 
advance, requested him to rule on the 
constitutionality of a report being pre- 
sented, dealing with the question of capi- 
tal punishment. Dr. Robinson cited the 
doctrinal standards, with prooftexts, and 
asked if the conclusion of the report, in 
the light of his citations, could be con- 
sidered constitutional where it declared: 


This examination of the question of 
capital punishment from the point of view 
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of Scripture and from that of humani- 
tarianism in the administration of justice 
under present-day conditions has led to 
the conclusion that capital punishment 
should not be retained. With this conclu- 
sion there must also be, however, a reali- 
zation of Christians’ responsibility to do 
their part in bringing about reform 
through which conditions that make for 
criminality may be corrected, and offend- 
ers against the laws of society adequately 
restrained by procedures to be used in 
place of capital punishment. In seeking 
reform in penal systems the church must 
realize that it cannot be a greater force 
than its individual members resolve that 
it shall be. Individual Christians should 
recognize anew the sanctity of life as 
God has made it. 


The moderator replied that while he 
regretted having to rule as he did, that 
particularly in view of Chapter 25, “Of 
the Civil Magistrate,” the conclusion of 
the report is out of accord with the con- 
stitution and therefore could not be con- 
sidered by the Assembly. He encouraged 
an appeal of his decision and he was 
overwhelmingly sustained. Now let us 
consider several aspects of such a ruling. 

The moderator had some advance no- 
tice and opportunity to consider and con- 
fer. The Assembly needed the same op- 
portunity, for it was clearly unprepared 
either to discuss or vote on such procedure, 
ind the basic issues were not even raised. 

We are convinced that such an action 
by a presiding officer is unconstitutional. 
It is certainly unprecedented. There is 
no provision for such an action in church 
or other parliamentary guides—and for 
good reasons. The fact that the modera- 
tor based his decision, as he declares, on 
a provision of Robert’s Rules of Order 
suggests to us that he was mistaken in 
considering that a concern for an estab- 
lished method or system for prescribed 
conduct or action in meetings should also 
include the substance of a report. Robert 
is, to us, concerned solely with procedural 
issues, and these a moderator must keep 
in order. 

We have no parliamentary provision 
for a presiding officer to make such far- 
reaching decisions as was made here. In 
the Congress, where we claim to see some 
Presbyterian parallels, the vice-president 
would not be permitted to decide the 
constitutionality of a bill introduced in 
the Senate nor would the Speaker be 
given such power in the House. A pre- 
siding officer, given this privilege, could 
wield devastating and arbitrary power. 

We take pains that the presiding officer 
shall not participate in the debate of an 
issue. If he is to do so, he relinquishes 
the chair and debates the issue—its con- 
stitutionality or any other phase—like 
any other member of the body. If he 
remains in the chair and decides a ques- 
tion of constitutionality, he has partici- 
pated in the debate on the side of one of 
the members and he has projected his 
own status and personality to a degree 
that would prohibit an unclouded and 
fair consideration of the issue. Even if 





the house voted to over-ride or sustain his 
decision, it could not vote on such a ques. 
tion without considering the status and 
appeal of the presiding officer. There. 
fore, orderly parliamentary procedure 
does not provide for such involvement on 
his part in considering substance. 

So far as a Presbyterian Assembly js 
concerned, it appears that the Assembly 
itself retains the power to determine con. 
stitutionality by its own deliberations and 
voting. It certainly did this in one specific 
case in Dallas where not one man, but 
24 protested the constitutionality of an 
act. The moderator was not asked or ex- 
pected to rule on such a question. The 
Assembly determined the issue, as it has 
done historically, and those who thought 
that the constitution had been violated 
were permitted to file their protest. 

If a moderator could make such rul- 
ings, think of what he could attempt, on 
constitutional grounds, from Chapter 33, 
“Of Synods and Councils”: “IV. Synods 
and councils are to handle or conclude 
nothing, but that which is ecclesiastical: 
and are not to intermeddle with civil 
affairs which concern the commonwealth 
unless by way of humble petition in cases 
extraordinary. .. .” 

Although opponents of highly contro- 
versial matters have insisted that, on con- 
stitutional grounds, Assemblies should 
not speak on these subjects, they have 
never expected a moderator to rule them 
out, whether they dealt with ambassadors 
to the Vatican, issues of war and peace, 
gambling, temperance, tax funds for pri- 
vate schools, racial segregation in the 
public schools or a score of topics. 

No, the Assembly makes its own de- 
cision as to constitutionality. If it feels 
that a report does not coincide with its 
constitution and it wishes to adopt it, 
then it may initiate constitutional changes. 
If it is not permitted to consider or de- 
bate such a report, then it cannot con- 
sider the possibility of a constitutional 
change. 

Two Assemblies have clearly differed 
from the ruling of the 1961 moderator, for 
they have assigned a study of capital 
punishment to the Christian Relations 
committee without pre-determining its 
outcome. In making the assignment, the 
1959 Assembly called for “a thorough 
study of the Christian attitude toward 
capital punishment, emphasizing the Bib- 
lical basis for discerning the will of God 
in this matter and making suggestions as 
to how the individual and the church 
might implement the Christian position 
on the matter.” 

The assignment was reiterated by the 
next Assembly with the addition that 
“this report should include not only ex- 
plicit Biblical materials but also the 
cumulative experience of man in his at- 
tempt to express the spirit of Christ in 
the maintenance of law and order while 
seeking also, through institutions of jus- 
tice, to rehabilitate criminals and to me- 
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diate God’s redemption in Christ to all 
men.” 

An Assembly would not—as it did not 
_declare, “Your report will be consid- 
ered if you make this specified declara- 
tion; it will be disregarded if you do 
not.” 

There is one further point to consider. 
On what grounds can it be ruled that it 
is unconstitutional for the highest court 
of the church to express a moral judg- 
ment contrary to a text in the Confession 
of Faith or in the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms? The Confession of Faith 
and catechisms profess to set forth a sys- 
tem of doctrine contained in the Scrip- 
ture. Every minister, elder and deacon 
is required to accept that system of doc- 
trine, but only the system as a whole. 
The General Assembly has again and 
again recognized that he does not bind 
himself to every specific doctrine con- 
tained therein and nowhere does he bind 
himself not to voice his dissent from any 
portion of that system. 

And if that is true of the individual 
minister, it is even more true of the 
courts of the church. 

There is nothing in the constitution 
which, by the widest stretch of the im- 
agination, can be taken to forbid the 
session, presbytery, synod, and certainly 
the General Assembly from expressing 
an opinion contrary to some statement or 
statements in the Confession. And yet 
that is the clear assumption on which the 
moderator’s ruling was based. 

It is not only a false assumption, but 
a dangerous one, and the ruling in this 
particular case, if left uncorrected, can 
have disastrous effects in the life of the 
church. It is very possible that the ma- 
jority of the General Assembly and the 
church would disapprove the report op- 
posing capital punishment, but that is 
not the question. If the ruling is accepted 
that henceforth no court of the church 
can express any judgment or take any 
action contrary to any statement in the 
Confession of Faith or any answer to 
any question in the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, the church has put a limit 
on its activities that will tend to stifle 
thought, hinder progress and bind it for- 
ever to the positions held by bygone gen- 
erations. And the next logical step would 
be to forbid or strive to prevent any min- 
ister or elder from expressing publicly 
a judgment contrary to any statement in 
the Confession. 

Actually the moderator’s ruling went 
beyond the dangerous position which we 
have just outlined. He not only assumed 
that the General Assembly could take no 
Pesition contrary to its confessional state- 
ment, but actually ruled that the highest 
court of the church could not even con- 
sider a report which recommended a po- 
sition out of line with the Confession. 
And the General Assembly amazingly 
appeared to have accepted that fatal in- 
terpretation. We do not believe that this 
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THREE PREACHERS 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“ALl things are yours, whether Paul, 
or Apollos, or Cephas. . . .”—1 Cor. 


3:21-22. 


HE CHURCH down at Corinth 

thought a great deal of preaching 
and preachers. We know this is true be- 
cause they fought over preachers, and 
people do not fight about what they don’t 
think amounts to much. 

There had been three preachers in the 
Corinthian church by the time we hear 
much about them. Of course, one can 
say there had been many, for we know 
there were many in the congregation who 
admired this gift so greatly that they 
aspired to be preachers (“‘prophets” was 
their name for it) themselves. But none 
of the local preachers was ever heard of 
outside of Corinth. The three really out- 
standing men were Paul, Apollos and 
Cephas, the last better known to us as 
Simon Peter. 

Three more different individuals could 
hardly be named. They were different 
in their background and training. In 
modern terms, we would say that Apollos 
from Alexandria was a man with a 
Harvard education, doing his Ph.D. in 
philosophy of religion. Paul had come 
up in church schools with maybe some 
semesters at a local municipal univer- 
sity. Peter had not had the benefit of 
higher education, maybe not much lower, 
as he belonged to a class that regarded 
higher education as so much frill. Schol- 
ars are inclined to believe he may have 
had a ghost writer to put his letters into 
proper shape. 


HEIR TEMPERAMENTS were as 

varied as their education. Peter was 
a straightforward un-complex man, out- 
spoken and hence often tactless; a “plain 
blunt man” as Shakespeare would put it. 
He was a born leader. Paul was the only 
contemporary of his who would mention 
Peter last in a list of names; everyone 
else always named Peter first. Paul was 
a different sort of man. He knew Peter, 
but they could not work together and 
did not try to do so. Two weeks were 
all they could manage at one visit. They 
respected each other. Peter as much as 
admitted that Paul could out-think him, 
and Paul rated himself and Peter as 





is a position that future Assemblies will 
allow to stand or that the moderator him- 
self will desire to maintain on more sober 
reflection. For, if the courts of the church 
cannot even consider reports which modi- 
fy, challenge or condemn interpretations 
of the Scripture, drawn up by our fathers 
300 years ago and written into our our 
confessional standards, then the church 
has indeed committed intellectual and 
spiritual suicide. 


equals, which from Paul was real praise. 
However, they were plainly different. 
They were both intense natures, but 
Peter’s was the intensity of a man who 
has made a living by fishing or farming 
—the explosiveness of nature itself. 
Paul’s intensity was more like the keyed- 
up delicate but continuous energy of a 
fine steel spring. Peter’s outbursts came 
at intervals; each one seemed to relieve 
him for a time. Paul was seldom if ever 
relaxed. One outburst would only key 
him up for another. Even when he kept 
himself well in check, as he nearly al- 
ways did, Paul lived and thought “in 
tension” like that steel spring. To this 
day Paul’s appeal has always been main- 
ly to the tense, to the torn spirits, the 
souls most keenly aware of inner con- 
flicts, the people to whom a really calm 
moment is a rare achievement. 

Well, there was also Apollos, named 
for a Greek God and never changing his 
name. (Paul had been named for a 
most un-Christian king, but either he or 
his friends soon stopped calling him 
Saul. Peter’s name had been at first a 
nickname—‘“Rocky” would be our equiv- 
alent—but he never aspired to anything 
more dignified. The Master had given 
him the nickname, and it suited him.) 
We don’t really know much about this 
Apollos. Everything said so far about 
Paul and Peter is inference from facts on 
record. But we have to do a bit of guess- 
ing about Apollos. It is quite possible 
that an elaborate education, the kind you 
got at the University of Alexandria where 
he came from, had with him the effect it 
often has—it smoothed him out till he 
was just the Alexandrian Type, the Man 
in the White Linen Toga, if you catch the 
meaning. Possibly this accounts for the 
way he got started preaching. He began 
to be a preacher, and even a missionary, 
before he rightly knew what Christian 
faith was all about. This may have been 
because, like some other Alexandrian 
scholars, he felt that Alexandria had the 
Last Word. It was only later that he 
made the discovery that a couple of. hand- 
workers on a back street who never went 
beyond trade school if so far, might know 
more about the Christian Way than the 
university had taught him. But he was 
humble and pliable enough to learn, 
from those who were not his mental nor 
social equals, which is all in his favor. 


OULD WE CALL APOLLOS the 

Miles Coverdale of the early 
church? Coverdale, it is said, was the 
man whose skill in the English language, 
with his ear for the beauty and rhythm 
of it, has made our English Bible the 
literary masterpiece that much of it is. 
(An excellence maintained and enhanced, 
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by the way, by the rsv.) But Miles Cov- 
erdale was no Tyndale, no Luther. He 
had no great pride of authorship and felt 
no urgency to write. He did what the 
church asked him to do, and he did it 
well, though some of his best work was 
revising his first drafts. So Apollos lack- 
ed the drive of Paul and Peter. He 
preached popular sermons, and Paul 
thought highly of him too. He and Paul 
(the latter wrote) were like two farm 
workers, one planting and the other wa- 
tering. Which could be called more im- 
portant? You could think for yourself 
what a wonderful character sketch that 
is, in two words—‘Apollos watered.” 
The planter gets it in, but the waterer 
brings it out. 

Apollos left no known writing behind 
him, probably because no one pushed him 
to write. And the people who remembered 
him never ascribed to him the sort of 
authority they yielded to Peter and Paul. 
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Nevertheless, in his time (always brief 
for popular speakers) he was rated along 
with Peter and Paul. Not only that— 
some in Corinth took to him as never to 
Paul or Peter. 


AUL DID SOMETHING BET- 

TER than analyze and compare 
these three men. He told the Corinthian 
Christians who were already showing by 
their quarrels that they had really under- 
stood none of the three, that each of these 
three belonged equally to all. 

A hint for our time! How blessed our 
church would be if we could take it to 
heart. The Rotarian preacher, the schol- 
ar-preacher, the ladies’ idol and the 
golfers’ guest, the organization man and 
the maverick; they may be different kinds 
of men and different types of Christians, 
and the gospel may not sound quite the 
same from all of them; but if they all 
belong to God then they all belong to 
you. 
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Tah is the period 


of building up 
in habits and hopes 
and faiths. 


% iP John Ruskin 


Our Presbyterian literature pro- 
vides two magazines for young 
people’s groups, Pioneer Trails 
and Presbyterian Youth. Both of 
them offer excellent program ma- 
terials for “building up” youth 
in the habits, hopes and faith of 
the church. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Commencement Speakers 

Speakers announced for the approach. 
ing commencement season are listed here, 
Numbers indicate: (1) Baccalaureate 
preachers; (2) commencement speakers; 
(3) others. 





Presbyterian, U. S. 

Lees JuNion (Ky.)—(1) Robert Owens, 
Whitesburg, Ky., May 28; Honorable Mae 
Swinford, Federal Judge, May 31. 

ARKANSAS—(1) Jac Ruffin, Little Rock, 
Ark., May 28; (2) Paul O. Canady, pregj- 
dent, Arkansas Power & Light Co., May 
29. 

ScHREINER INSTITUTE (Texas)—(1) Sam 
M. Junkin, Mt. Pleasant, Texas, May 28: 
(2) Andrew Edington, president, Schrein- 
er Institute, May 29. 

Peace (N.C.)—(1) Ross Mackenzie, 
Richmond, Va., May 28; (2) Mrs. W. Mur. 
doch MacLeod, New York, N. Y., May 29; 
(3) Rosamonde R. Boyd, Spartanburg, 
S. C., May 27. 

Davipson (N. C.)—(1) John R. Cun- 
ningham, Charlotte, N. C., May 28; (2) 
President William Friday, Consolidated 
University of North Carolina, May 28. 

QuEENsS (N. C.)—(1) William R. Klein, 
Rock Hill, S. C., May 21; (2) President 
Edwin R. Walker, May 28; (3) Dr. Daisy 
Parker, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

Kine (Tenn.)—(1) A. Allen Gardner, 
Asheville, N. C., May 28; Dr. Robert E. 
Wilson, U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
May 29. 

FLtora MacponaLtp (N. C.)—(1) Hugh 
Anderson, Duke Divinity School, May 28; 
(2) Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., North 
Carolina, May 29. 


Presbyterian, UPUSA 

Missourt VALLEY—(1) Clyde O. York, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 28; (2) Lee Has 
tings Bristol, Jr., New York, June 3; 

Hastines (Nebr.)—(1) and (2) Dr. J. 
Edward Dirks, May 28. 

JoHNSON C. SmitrH (N.C.)—(1) John R. 
Cunningham, Charlotte, N. C., May 28; 
(2) F. D. Patterson, New York, N. Y.,, 
May 29. 

MaryvILLtE (Tenn.)—(1) President 
Ralph W. Lloyd, May 28; (2) Mark A. 
May, Yale University, May 31; (3) Hal 
Baldwin Lloyd, Rockford, Ill., May 28. 

Tuscutum (Tenn.)—(1) Lewis Ray- 
mond, Cleveland, Ohio, May 21; (2) Ken 
neth Rush, New York, N. Y., May 21. 

SHELDON Jackson (Alaska)—(1) Presi- 
dent R. Rolland Armstrong, Sheldon 
Jackson, Sitka, Alaska, May 14; (2) Hugh 
Wade, Secretary of State, State of Alaska, 
May 16. 

ILLINOIS CoLLEGE—(1) Clarence F. Mc 
Call, Oak Park, Ill., May 28; (2) Charles 
H. Percy, Chicago, Ill., May 28. 


* * * 


Graduate fellowships for the next aca- 
demic year have been awarded by the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA, to 25 
persons pursuing advance study in order 
to prepare themselves for church posi- 
tions. After obtaining doctoral degrees, 
the recipients will be prepared to take 
posts in church colleges, seminaries, 
boards and agencies. Winners for the 
year are: 

Donald C. Bell, Wooster, Ohio, Colum 
bia University. 
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*Guntram G. Bischoff, Princeton, N. J., 
princeton Seminary. _ 

*Robert D. Brackenridge, Youngstown, 
Ohio, University of Glasgow. 

Henry C. Brockman, High Point, N. C., 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. 

Coleman B. Brown, Evanston, Ill., UTS- 
NY. 

James C. 
Northwestern. 

Donald A. Crosby, Crestview, Fla., UTS- 
NY & Columbia University. 

John P. Crossley, Jr., San 
Calif.. San Francisco Seminary. 

*Grover E. Foley, Jr., Leaksville, N. C., 
University of Basel. 

*John S. Holladay, Jr., Springfield, II1., 
Harvard Divinity School. 

A. Thomas Horst, Maryville, 
Emory University. 

*F, Ross Kinsler, Seoul, Korea, Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 

David Little, Yonkers, N. Y., 
Divinity School. 

+*H. Ganse Little, Jr.. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard Divinity School. 

*Richard D. Marvel, Hastings, 
University of Nebraska. 

*Edgar W. Mills, San Antonio, Texas, 
Harvard University. 

*Charles E. Quirk, Milwaukee, Wisc., 
State University of Iowa. 

Paul A. Riemann, Meadville, Pa., Har- 
yard University. 

*David N. Ruth, Philadelphia, Pa., Har- 
vard University. 

*Merton E. Sherman, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Harvard Divinity School. 

Sidney D. Skirvin, Nunn, Colo., UTSNY. 

Sidney G. Sowers, Jr., Tacoma, Wash., 
University of Basel. 

*W. Sibley Towner, Scottsbluff, Nebr., 
Yale University. 

*Thomas Weiser, New York, N. Y., UTS- 
NY. 

*E. David Willis, Fort Collins, 
Harvard Divinity School. 


Carlsen, Spokane, Wash., 


Anselmo, 


Tenn., 


Harvard 


Nebr., 


Colo., 





*Renewals 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%, 12 insertions, 20%. 


HELP WANTED 
COMBINATION ORGANIST, DIRECTOR 

OF MUSIC AND YOUTH ACTIVITIES 
for a 300-member church. Write: c/o Box 
F-31, Outlook. 




















__ POSITION WANTED _ 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER now serving 


in the midwest desires pastorate in 
mountain area of Virginia, Carolina or 
Georgia. Spacious Manse required. Write 


Box F-32, c/o Outlook. 

AFTER 5 YEARS IN ONE CHURCH and 
9 years in pastorate, minister desires 

change. Will consider assistant or asso- 

ciate position if situation is congenial 
— challenging. Write Box F-33, c/o Out- 
ook. 


- FOR SALE 





AS THE EXECUTIVES SEE IT 


Christian College Dimensions 
By JAMES M. GODARD 


HE CHURCH-RELATED college 

will show outward signs of the ways 
in which it is distinctive. There may be 
required courses in religion, and often 
the chapel will be filled either by require- 
ment or persuasion. Campus regulations 
will be based on 
concepts which em- 
anated from the in- 
stitutional pattern 
of religious faith 
which supports the 
college. These out- 
ward forms are of 
little significance 
unless beneath 
these practices there 


Dr. Godard is a spiritual con- 


sciousness of the reality of God and of 
the implications which such a belief de- 
mands. Among these implications for the 
Christian college are: the love of excel- 
lence, the practice of compassion, and a 
sense of destiny. 

(1) Excellence is a worthy trait in its 
own right, and a strictly humanistic so- 
ciety could hold it in high regard. When 
excellence is viewed as an attribute of 
divine perfection, however, it is loved as 
a part of the dynamic of loving God. No 
defense of mediocrity can be acceptable 
to a church body in its operation of a 
college. 

(2) It is to be hoped that one who did 


DR. GODARD is executive director of the 
Council of Protestant Colleges and Univer- 
sities, Washington, D. C. 
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TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Founded 1794 
A small, fully-accredited, liberal arts college offering the modern student 
High Academic Standards 
Vital Christian Influences 
Capable and Friendly Teachers 
Proud and Loyal Alumni 
A Cosmopolitan Student Body 
A Surpassingly Beautiful Campus 
Address: 


President RAyMonD C. RANKIN 


Greeneville, Tennessee 








30 HANDSOME birchwood, dark mahogany 

stained, curved church pews, approxi- 
mately 22 feet in length. Price $1,000, 
f.0.b. in a Virginia city. Write: c/o Box 
F-30, Outlook. 





_s MONTREAT 
FOR RENT, MONTREAT, N. c., Alabama 
Terrace, 7 room cottage, for June and/or 
July. Write Rev. F. M. Legerton, 2701 
Redding Road, N. E., Atlanta 19, Ga. 





FOR RENT: MONTREAT apartment. 3 

bedrooms, private ground entrance, near 
Assembly Inn. Available July 16 through 
Aug. 2 and Aug. 11 through Aug. 31. Write 
Dr. William Ramsay, 7206 Vernon Road, 
Richmond 28, Va. 








MAY 22, 1961 





1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1961 


Unites sound scholarship and broad training 


for life with a vital Christian emphasis. 


THOMAS E. GILMER, President 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 
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not believe in God would be compassion- 
ate on humanitarian grounds, but one 
who believes in the God of Christian 
thought must regard compassion as es- 
sential to his love of God. The church- 
related college must be compassionate. 
Each student is an important person. 
Even when he fails a course, he is im- 
portant. Even when he breaks a regula- 
tion, he is important. When discipline is 
necessary, it may be administered with- 
out vindictiveness, for love does not for- 
bid chastisement. “No” may be said with 
love and affection. 

(3) The church-related college will 
share with all higher education the task 
of teaching historical perspective, scien- 
tific method, the wisdom of the humani- 
ties, and the intuitive insights of the arts. 
The college founded on a theistic founda- 
tion, however, will also give its graduates 
an opportunity to become aware of that 
sense of destiny which is based on the 
concept of a God who created man for a 
purpose and under Whose hand the pur- 
pose is being achieved. 


“The time has come to speak plainly” 


Baton Rouge Declaration 


Fifty-three ministers of Baton Rouge, 
La., with the announced support of Cath- 
olic priests, chose a recent Sunday to is- 
sue jointly “An Affirmation of Basic 
Religious Principles,” declaring that “the 
time has come to speak plainly and clear- 
ly religious affirmations which (we) pray 
will help to reduce some of the prejudice, 
hatred, suffering and injustice which 
exists in our society today.”” They de- 
clared, ““The document is signed by min- 
isters of every faith, who feel that they 
cannot be silent about their convic- 
tions... .” 

Presbyterian signers included C. Lin- 
wood Cheshire, Jr., Leonard O. Elmore, 
ns P. J. L’heureux, J. Herndon Mc- 

Cain, John W. Melton, W. D. O’Neal, 
Geeene H. Ricks, Parks W. Wilson. 
Their statement follows: 





Presbyterian @ Coeducational 
accredited. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 


Dormitories. Summer session. 
log and illustrated booklet. 


R. T. L. 





KING COLLEGE 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 
Four-year liberal arts, sciences, 
(1) Competitive, (2) Academic 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Board, room, 


LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 


Founded 1867 


Fully 
business education. 


and tuition, $1,047. Cata- 








money-saving offer 


TO HELP YOUR CHURCH PROVIDE GIFTS 
FOR GRADUATES 





where payment accompanies order. 


errr TTT ttt ttt 


Send to: NAME 


-Detach and Mail 
OUTLOOK BOOK SERVICE, 512 E. Main St., Richmond 19, Va. 


Please send me by return mail books in the quantities below. 


__. #4807X, RSV Reference Bible, with center-column reference and concise con- 
cordance, black genuine leather, large type. 


__. #4800X, same as above except maroon buckram binding. List price, $9.00. 


Regular price on these special offers 


___ Barron’s Teen-Age Summer Guide, paper . ; $1.50 
___. Student’s Record Book. Record for college work, paper . 1.50 
__. Effective Living, L. S. Murray, for college freshmen . 3.75 
___ John Baillie’s famous Diary of Private Prayer . ‘ 1.50 
__._ A DAY-BOOK OF PRAYER. For young men and women, oa obder. Daily 
devotions for four weeks, prayers for special occasions. Clothbound. 
Many churches use this for graduation gifts. . . . ..... Pe 





Postage paid 


List price, $12.50. 
Graduation Sale Price: only $8.48 





Graduation Sale Price: only $6.48 





ADDRESS 





CITY & STATE 





CHURCH 





$ enclosed. 








(0 Charge my account. 


‘ 
' 
x 


(postage paid for payment with order) 


(] Charge church 
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“In view of the continuing tensions ip 
our community, we, as ministers of God, 
cannot be silent about our convictions, 
We believe that without delay, we must 
face these issues openly and voluntarily 
in order to reduce prejudice, hatred, syf. 
fering, and injustice. We are convinceg 
that our problems must be faced in the 
spirit of the love of God. 

“We are convinced that these problems 
cannot be solved apart from God’s teach. 
ings. We affirm that the following rele 
vant teachings from the Bible are the 
basis for any solutions: 

“1. That God the Father created aj 
men in his own image with equal dig. 
nity and worth, giving no superiority to 
any one race or group of people, but 
ordaining that they should live as broth. 
ers, with justice, decency, and humility, 

“2. That God offers the same promise 
of redemption equally to all men, all 
classes, all races, and all nations. 

“3. That because of his infinite good- 
ness, God condemns all acts of injustice, 
all hatred, all abuse, and all persecution 
of men. 

“4. That God’s redemptive power en- 
ables men to overcome prejudice, hatred, 
discrimination, and exploitation of others. 

“5. That God, who is Love, seeks to 
create justice and true brotherhood. That 
since God calls men to serve him by 
serving one another, it is impossible to 
love God without loving one’s fellow man. 

“In the light of these basic principles, 
we affirm the following: 

“1. That we uphold freedom of speech 
and freedom of assembly for all persons, 
without fear of threat or intimidation, 
and that these freedoms must at all costs 
be preserved. 

“2. That each citizen must realize his 
moral responsibility to God for his ac 
tions affecting his neighbor. That he 
should continually strive to conquer all 
prejudice, and to eliminate from his 
speech terms of contempt and from his 
conduct, actions of ill will. 

“3. That we encourage individuals in 
both private life and public office to re 
fuse to participate in physical or verbal 
threats, violence and character assassina- 
tion. 

“4. That parents and all who influence 
children must be on guard neither to pass 
on to them the sins of prejudice, nor to 
lead them in racial discrimination. 

“5. That every person has the right to 
fully develop his divinely-given capaci- 
ties and to share justly in the measure 
of the blessings of our Father’s world. 

“6. That we should commit ourselves 
individually and corporately to do some 
thing about improving the relationships 
among the races, since we recognize that 
such action is a part of God’s will. 

“Therefore: 

“No. 1. The public school system of our 
state must be maintained. 

“No. 2. Every citizen of the state pos 
sesses equal rights and responsibilities 
under law. 

“No. 3. Discrimination on account of 
race or religion is a violation of the di- 
vine law of Love.” 


* * * 

THE TEST of democracy is not whether 
the majority prevails, but whether the 

minority is tolerated—Witt1aM TEM- 

PLE. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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A Search for Life’s Meaning 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for June 4, 1961 
Ecclesiastes 1:12-14; 3:1-9 


A recent report, growing out of care- 
fully selected interviews and a large num- 
bers of discussion groups, stresses the 
fact “that the individual has lost his sense 
of purpose and direction. Any meaning- 
ful relation to God or to God’s purposes 
js rare. A philosophy of fatalism or cyni- 
cism is common.” College presidents and 
other qualified observers of current life 
have reported similar findings. Modern 
art, modern poetry, modern novels all re- 
flect the search for life’s meaning, or the 
fact that for many of our contemporaries 
life has no meaning. The atheistic phase 
of the currently popular existential phi- 
losophy is a desperate attempt to find 
some meaning in life where one must live 
without faith in God. 

In other ages too there have been men 
who have tried to face up realistically to 
the problems of life, to the inexorable 
course of events which seems to have no 
underlying purpose or final goal. One 
such was the writer of Ecclesiastes, Ko- 
heleth or the Preacher, as he is called. 
“I the preacher,” he wrote, “have been 
king over Israel in Jerusalem.” There 
was a time when it was taken for granted 
that this could be none other than Solo- 
mon. It seems more likely, however, that 
some much later figure here writes with 
Solomon in his mind, or, as we might 
say, in the role of Solomon. He wrote 
probably late in Israel’s history, when 
skeptical tendencies had begun to appear 
as a consequence of the popular Greek 
thought then sweeping over the civilized 
area around the Mediterranean. Because 
of this skeptical note, the air of disil- 
lusionment that pervades much of the 
book, there was considerable uncertainty 
among the Jews as to whether it should 
be given a place in the sacred canon. The 
issue was not finally decided till after 
the beginning of the Christian era—at 
the Synod of Jamnia meeting about 100 
AD. 

If we find much of the book strange 
and unduly pessimistic let us remember 
that the author wrote long before Christ 
(as so many of our contemporaries, in- 
cluding a large proportion of the intel- 
ligentsia who produce our art and write 
our literature, live without faith in 
Christ, or of God’s love as revealed in 
Christ, life for us too would have little 
Meaning. Also we need to remember that 
we have this week only our first lesson 
from Ecclesiastes. In the concluding les- 
son next week, we discover the Preacher’s 
final attitude toward life—a consequence 
of his faith in God, so far as he has 
learned to know him. 

I. 

The book of Ecclesiastes, 
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as we hear 


it, gives us the experiences of a man who, 
searching for life’s meaning, tries to find 
satisfaction in purely worldly sources and 
who after a lifetime of unsatisfying ex- 
periences decides that to fear God and 
keep his commandments is the whole 
duty of man, and is the only source of 
true and abiding happiness. 

“In the book the author catalogues his 
varied moods of pessimism, hedonism, 
sophism and faith; his method being that 
of an inductive philosopher who explores 
every possible field of knowledge before 
he draws his conclusion. In all he makes 
some four separate quests for the sum- 
mum bonum, or real profit in life.” 
(Abingdon Bible Commentary) 

First, he accepted wisdom as the su- 
preme good in life (1:12-18). There 
came a time when he could say, “I have 
acquired great wisdom, surpassing all 
who were over Jerusalem before me,” 
(1:16), but it brought him no satisfac- 
tion. “It is an unhappy business that 
God has given to the sons of men to be 
busy with. I have seen everything that 
is done under the sun, and behold all is 
vanity and a stiriving after wind.” (1: 
13-14) One modern commentator 
charges: 

“The author of Ecclesiastes must have 
been greatly conceited. He assumed that 
he knew everything simply because he 
had experienced so much. From a vast 
fund of ignorance he spoke with an in- 
excusable finality. He arrived at the point 
of cynicism not because he knew too much 
but because he still did not know enough.” 

Perhaps so, but this conclusion does not 
get at the root of Koheleth’s difficulty. 
He needed what so many of our contem- 
poraries need—some assurance that life 
had real meaning, to find some purpose 
in life for himself. And one does not find 
an answer to that need in mere learning 
—however great. There are scholars in 
every field, it is true, who find joy in 
their scholarly endeavors, but unless there 
is some deeper purpose to sustain them, 
they may well conclude with Ecclesiastes, 
“All is vanity and a striving after wind.” 

The writer then gave himself to the 
pursuit of pleasure (2:1-11): ‘“What- 
ever my eyes desired I did not keep from 
them; I kept my heart from no pleasure. 

.’ But this quest too ended in dis- 
illusionment—“I said of laughter, ‘It is 
mad,’ and of pleasure, ‘What use is 
it?’”’ The third quest was that of busi- 
ness success (2:18—6:12). But his suc- 
cess once again brought woeful disap- 
pointment, and in the end he gives up 
the hope of obtaining happiness, through 
busy-ness or through the mere acquisi- 
tion of money: “I hated all the toil in 
which I had toiled under the sun, seeing 
that I must leave it to the man who will 


come after me. . .. He who loves money 
will not be satisfied with money, nor he 
who loves wealth with gain: this also is 
vanity.” His fourth and final quest, the 
quest of fame (7:1—11:8) leads to the 
same disappointing result. 

“Vanity of vanity, all is vanity,” this 
is the note which the writer sounds at the 
opening of his book, and which he strikes 
over and over again. Some conclude, 
therefore, that the book is pessimistic, 
cynical and has no message for the mod- 
ern day. But this is only the minor theme 
of the book, the attitude of Ecclesiastes 
toward life before he found that his high- 
est good was not in worldly things but in 
God. The major theme of the book is 
found in 12:13, a chapter which we shall 
study next week. The author’s final con- 
clusion is not that life is vanity, but the 
very opposite, that he who cultivates the 
virtues of charity and diligence and cheer- 
fulness and above all, fears God and 
keeps his commandments, will find life 
well worth living and will discover the 
source of true and abiding happiness. 

This truth does not come ail at once. 
Flashes of light come, and then fade; a 
bit of truth here, and a bit of truth there, 
until finally there emerges a more satis- 
fying philosophy. 


i. 

In chapter 3, verses 1-9, we have one 
of the steps on the way, one of Ecclesi- 
astes’ earlier discoveries. “For everything 
there is a season, and a time for every 
matter under heaven; a time to be born 
and a time to die... .” 

Rhoda C. Edmeston, in The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual, gives a view wide- 
ly held by scholars: 

“The writer does not mean to teach here 
that there is a proper time for doing 
everything and the man should try to dis- 
cover when that time is and plan accord- 
ingly. Nor does he mean to justify every 
type of action by saying that anything 
may be right under certain circumstances, 
although some persons insist upon giving 
the passage this interpretation. Instead, 
he is saying that the time for everything 
is set and established. ‘World history is 
a cycle of events and of their opposites 
which occur in endless repetition. Against 
this stream of events of a dual order, 
ordained by God, man can do nothing. 
. .. Everything occurs when it must oc- 
eur,’” ; 

It is true that Ecclesiastes does speak of 
an ordained routine, an ever-occurring 
cycle into which man’s life must be fitted. 
And he suggests that it is an unsatisfying 
routine. For he goes on to say that this 
is a life which God has given to men 
(implying, it may be, that this is not 
what man would have chosen), and yet 
the same God has given him a dream of 
infinite possibilities which lie far beyond 
him, but all in such a fashion that its 
underlying meaning eludes him (10-11). 
Recall once again that the writer of Ec- 
clesiastes is living under the old covenant 
and not the new. 

But that is not all. Ecclesiastes’ search 
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had not ended, there is much he does not 
understand, but he confesses that God 
has made everything beautiful in its time 
(vs. 11)—even if it is only for a time 
“There is nothing better for them,” he 
concludes, “than to be happy and enjoy 
themselves as long as they live (Eccle- 
siastes is not yet sure about the future 
life); also that it is God’s gift to men 
that everyone should eat and drink and 
take pleasure in all his toil” (3:13).” The 
writer does suggest then that we do well 
to take life as it comes and make the 
most of it. And for us who have learned 
to know God through Jesus Christ his 
words have still richer meaning. 

“There is .. . a time to be born and a 
time to die.” It is true that much of our 
life is determined from without—there 
are bounds set beyond which we cannot 
transgress. We did not choose to be born, 
or where or when, and we do not choose 
to die. It was no choice of ours that we 
were born in America rather than in 
Russia, that we were born in the 20th 
century rather than in the first or in the 
tenth, that we were born with white skin 
or black, that we were born in poverty 
or wealth. We have no call then to be 
proud of our inheritance or ashamed that 
we are not born as other men—healthy, 
or wealthy or wise. There are those who 
weakly lament with Hamlet, “The time 
is out of joint; O cursed spite, that ever 
I was born to set it right!” Better it is 
to accept our lot, and make the most of 
what has been given us. All times are 
critical times. And this is our time—our 
only time to live, and play a part in the 
drama of mankind. 





True, our life is brief. We can lengthen 
our days, it may be, by living wisely, and 
by observing the laws of health. But just 
as there is a time to be born so there is 
a time to die. And we cannot delay it for 
more than a moment. Let us then “work 
the works of him that sent us while it is 
day, for the night cometh when no man 
can work.” 

“A time to plant and a time to pluck 
up what is planted.” There is a time to 
plant. That time too is set. Seed planted 
out of time will not germinate. We plant 
in season and then we pluck up—when 
the time arrives, for plants that have ful- 
filled their purposes only encumber the 
ground. It is by such routine—over and 
over again—that life is sustained. We 
can carry it as a burden, or can find joy 
in the every recurring miracle of seed 
time and harvest. A time to plant—to 
plant seeds of purity and unselfishness 
and service to mankind and to God in 
growing lives—the time is short, and if 
we miss the proper season it may be for- 
ever too late. And a time to pluck up 
what is planted. We may regret that 
necessity, but when the life of a plant, 
or an organization is ended—we need to 
pluck up without regret; to do away with 
that whose usefulness is no more, that 
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new plants may have the opportunity to 
thrive. 

“A time to kill and a time to heal.” To 
kill what? Some insects we must destroy 
in order that we ourselves may live. And 
unless we are vegetarians we agree that 
there are times when we must kill animals 
as well. But what about men? Most 
Christians, but not all, would agree that 
we have a right to kill in self-defense— 
and also in defense of others. Are there 
other times? What about capital punish- 
ment? That is a question which is being 
hotly debated in England at the present 
time. There are impressive arguments 
that have convinced many of us that cap- 
ital punishment is never justified, but 
we are probably in a large or small 
minority. A time to heal. When is that 
time. Whenever there are wounds, wher- 
ever there is sickness or pain. But there 
are those who find the skills of medical 
research beyond their reach—or available 
under circumstances which destroys the 
essential dignity of life. How can we put 
the resources of modern medical science 
at the disposal of all who need them— 
and under the best circumstances, that is 
a question with which we will be increas- 
ingly concerned in the years ahead. 

“A time to break down and a time to 
build up.’ Some things must be broken 
down—slums, buildings that have become 
a hazard, or that stand in the way of 
progress; and there is always something 
to build up—new homes, new schools, 
new ideals. 

“A time to weep and a time to laugh.” 
We do not know what a day will bring, 
much less a year, or a decade. But there 
will be occasions of sorrow. And no 
matter how hard life may be for any of 
us, there are times when laughter cannot 
be suppressed. We do not live life at its 
fullest unless we are able to laugh with 
those who laugh, and weep with those 
who weep. And so there is a time to 
dance and a time to mourn. Dancing is 
mentioned frequently in the Old Testa- 
ment, and is never condemned outright. 
But our modern dances are of another 
sort from those mentioned in the Bible. 
We no longer condemn all dancing, as 
our Puritan forbears did, but there are 
dances and dances. 

“A time to cast away stones and a time 
to gather stones toegther.”’ Commentators 
differ regarding the meaning of this 
verse. The reference may be, as some 
think, to the rearing of monuments—and 
their destruction. As one of the older 
expositors explained: 

“These words describe all history. (1) 
The history of material and social prog- 
ress. This is mainly a breaking up of 
institutions which have been proved a 
failure—no longer able to accompany the 
soul into higher latitudes; or it is the 
substitution of new methods because they 
are better and more potent than the old— 
as in skilful inventions and contrivances. 


(2) The history of thought. Old fashions 
of thinking have passed away, and new 


systems have been built up.... Hu 
monuments cannot endure forever. They 
are broken down to be replaced by other 
works of taste and skill. The materia] 
progress of men require such renewal, 4 
like necessity exists in intellectual prog 
ress. Each age requires a new embodi- 
ment of the truth.” 

“A time to embrace and a time to re. 
frain from embracing.” Friendship, affec. 
tion, love have their place—life would 
be impoverished without them. But 
young people must leave the home in 
which they have been nurtured, and men 
must go where duty calls—and an affec. 
tion which would hold them back is mis- 
placed. 

“A time to seek and a time to lose,” or 
as we might say a time to accumulate 
and a time to scatter. A man who for- 
ever seeks and does not at times give or 
distribute what he has found—whether it 
be money or knowledge—is missing the 
meaning of life. “A time to keep anda 
time to cast away” is an amplification of 
the same thought. There are some things 
we will want to keep; there are other 
things that we need to cast away. Too 
often we keep what we should cast away 
and vice versa. 

“A time to rend and a time to sew.” 
The meaning of this expression was 
clearer no doubt in days when women 
made the garments which clothed the 
members of their family. It must have 
become at times a tiring routine—to rend 
and sew, to sew and rend. And so with 
much of life. 

“A time to keep silence and a time to 
speak.” Every one of us might well stop 
and think—or ask ourselves, do we keep 
silent at the wrong time, and over the 
wrong thing, and do we speak when we 
ought to speak, and only when we ought 
to speak ? 

“A time to love and a time to hate.” 
Is this still true? Jesus tells us that un- 
der the new covenant we are to love even 
our enemies (not to like them necessarily, 
but to seek to do them good, as the op- 
portunity arises). There are some things 
we should hate, but not people. 

“A time for war and a time for peace.” 
There are times at least when we find 
ourselves engaged in war, and there are 
times when we must strive again for peace. 
No doubt this is all that Ecclesiastes 
meant, and it does not seem likely at the 
present moment that for some men it will 
be different in the years that lie imme- 
diately ahead. But we are coming to 
see that mankind cannot afford another 
“world war,” and that is what any war 
may too easily become. 

We are thrust into such a world as 
Ecclesiastes sketches, with some slight 
changes, and must play our part. Eccle- 
siastes could not see God’s purpose in it 
all, but we know as he did not that God 
is in Christ reconciling all things to him- 
self (Colossians 1:20). 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. & 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


CONTEMPORARY PASTORAL PRAYERS 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Nathanael 
M. Guptill. Christian Education Press, Phil- 
adelphia. 151 pp. $2.50. 

There is something about this book 
which misses the mark. These could have 
been good helps for meditation. They are 
hardly appropriate as prayers for com- 
mon worship. They somehow seem more 
directed at the congregation than at 
bringing the congregation in prayer be- 
fore God. Yet, for one example, what 
congregation needs to be reminded that 
George Washington is “the father of our 


country’’? 








Joun E. BurkHart. 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 


MAKING THE MINISTRY RELEVANT. By 
Hans Hofmann. Chas. Scribners Sons, New 
York. 169 pp., $3.50. 

The able director of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Project on Religion and Mental 
Health has planned and edited this sym- 
posium with a view to ferreting out the 
more significant respects in which the 
ministry today fails to achieve relevance 
and to delineate some means by which 
these failures may be remedied—at least 
toa great degree. Paul Tillich finds that 
the ministry has lost its relevance to the 
degree that it is unable to communicate 
the Christian message “fas a matter of 
ultimate concern—religiously speaking 
—as the ‘Word of God.’” Secular cul- 
ture is the villain and the church has 
used two futile ways of trying to remain 
relevant—(1) the way of preservation, 
which makes the Christian message un- 
approachable, and (2) the way of adap- 
tation, which makes it superfluous. 
Through a series of examples he illus- 
trates a third way which is neither pres- 
ervation (fundamentalism) nor adapta- 
tion (theological humanism). 

Reinhold Niebuhr relates to a selected 
list of acute contemporary problems the 
thesis that “the only way of validating 
the Christian faith is to prove it a re- 
source for overcoming the perils of both 
death and sin; and for relating ourselves 
to our neighbors creatively, thus fulfill- 
ing the law of love.” 

As an experienced pastor and teacher 
of pastoral theology, Samuel N. Miller 
finds great hope for the minister’s 
achievement or relevance in his ministry 
by means of “nonverbal” communication. 
He makes a major point of concern that 
theological education give more serious 
consideration to both its training pro- 
gram as to its relation to psychodynamics 
and also to the maturing of the student 
as a person. 

In some dramatic case-examples, psy- 
chiatrist Kenneth Appel re-enforces the 
pastoral values of nonverbal communi- 
cation and insists that at least a work- 
Ing knowledge of psychiatry is indis- 
pensable to the clergyman. 
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With his usual clarity, Seward Hilt- 
ner defines pastoral counselling, exempli- 
fies it in terms of a suggestive case, and 
outlines very specifically the curricular 
needs for effective theological education 
for those who are to be prepared to make 
their inevitable pastoral counselling an 
expression of ministerial relevance. 

Reuel Howe concludes this stimulating 
symposium with some definite recom- 
mendations for theological education at 
both the pre-ordination and post-ordina- 
tion stages of an endless process of min- 
isterial growth. 

This is a valuable book in that it is 
calculated to make acutely uncomfortable 
the reader who is either a seminary pro- 
fessor or a pastoral minister. But, with- 
out suggesting that psychodynamics is 
the one magic key to either a relevant 
theological education or a fruitful pas- 
toral ministry, it either suggests or spells 


out a number of directions and disci- 
plines for improving both. 

FRANK H. CALDWELL. 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Road to Revolution. Charles Willard 
Hoskins Warner. Garrett & Massie, Inc., 
Richmond, Va. $3.95. 

How to Increase Church Attendance. 
James L. Christensen. Fleming H. Revell 
Co., Westwood, N. J. $2. 

Concordance to the Holy Bible. 
James Version. 





King 
American Bible Society, 


N. Y. $1.10. 

Persuasion and Healing. Jerome D. 
Frank. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
Md. $5.50. 


Letters from the Headmaster’s Study. 
Charles Martin. Oxford University Press, 
nN. F.. 3B 

The Torch Lighters: Tomorrow’s Teach- 
ers of Reading. Mary C. Austin and oth- 
ers. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. $1, paper. 





A new book 


from the “minister emeritus 





of all America” 


HARRY 


FOSDICK 


about Religion” 


Dr. Fosdick anda troubled young man correspond 
about the great questions of life. In a new and fascinat- 
ing manner, one of America’s most loved preachers 
discusses the major religious problems with which 
every person must deal if he is to develop a life-sus- 
taining faith. A mature book with an intelligent answer 
to the question, “Why is the Christian religion worth 


believing?” 





DEAR MR. BROWN @ $3.00 


THE MEANING OF PRAYER @ $2 
(More than 500,000 copies in print) 


THE MEANING OF FAITH @ $2 
THE MEANING OF SERVICE @ $2 


THE MANHOOD OF THE MASTER 
@ $2.50 

A GUIDE TO UNDERSTANDING THE 
BIBLE, paperback, @ $1.75 

THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE, 
paperback, @ $1.95 


oo oot Baa 





Prompt Service Order Form 


OUTLOOK BOOK SERVICE, 512 E. Main St., Richmond 19, Va. 
Please send me the books by Dr. Fosdick checked below: 


$3.00 





Name 





Street Address 





City 





Zone State 





[] Payment herewith 
C) Bill church 


Postage paid where payment 
accompanies order 


C Bill me 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Presbyterian, U. S. 

David A. Laverty from Belcher, La., to 
Trinity church, Box 1919, Laurel, Miss., 
May 30. 

Frank O. Brown from Bossier City, La., 
to the First church, Paducah, Ky. 

Donald B. Bailey from Kingstree, S. C., 
to the First church, Box 679, Huntsville, 
Ala., June 1, 


United Presbyterian, USA 

Donald L. Scruggs from Easton, Pa., to 
Box 2066, Norman, Okla. 

James W. Hall, Arlington, Texas, has 
been appointed director of UPUSA 23,000- 
acre center near Abiquin, New Mex. 

William O. Harris, Kensington, Md., is 
undertaking graduate work in Scotland 
during the coming year. 

A. Merle Anderson from Buffalo, N. Y., 
to 2823 Hillsboro Rd., Durham, N. C. 

Mayo Yates Smith from Winimac, Ind., 
to 552 Westminster Ave., Swarthmore, 
Pa., June 1. 

Graydon E. McClellan, executive direc- 
tor of the Department of the Ministry of 
the National Council of Churches, has 
been named general presbyter of the Pres- 
bytery of New York. 

Robert A. Edgar from Glenview, IIl., to 
the Central church, Park Ave. and 64th 
St., New York City. 

Edward Pierson from Framingham, 
Mass., to minister of Christian education, 
Faith church, Baltimore, Md. 

Henry S. Date from Manchester, N. H., 
to the Third church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

John C. Bonner from San Geronimo, 
Calif., to Christ church, Lakewood, Calif. 

Joseph McNeill has resigned as pastor 
of the Idyllwild, Calif., church and he and 
Mrs. McNeill are planning to return to 
Africa where they have been missionaries 
for many years. 


DEATHS 


Harriet (Hattie) Russell MacCurdy, 77, 
missionary to China 1913-40, died May 5 
at the Presbyterian Home, New York 
City. She was a well known artist, hold- 
ing her own shows in this country, 
Canada and China. 

H. Ray Shear, 72, professor at Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia Seminary 1947-59, died at his 
home in Mt. Lebanon, Pa., April 8. 

Daniel Knox Ford, 75, died Apr. 26 at 
his home in Waterloo, Iowa, where he 
had been associate pastor of the First 
church for the past five years. Minister- 
sons are James of Langdon, N.D., and 
Charles of Larned, Kans. 

Hugh Phillip Roberts, 67, died May 4 
of a heart attack in Scotland, S. Dak., 
where he had retired as pastor of the 
First church two years ago. A native of 


Peace (Collego 


Raleigh, North Carolina 

At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

















Wales, his pastorates were in Minnesota, 
Iowa and South Dakota. 


HOSPITAL DIRECTORS 

Carl L. Mosher, Rochester, N. Y., will 
become director of Presbyterian Hospital, 
Philadelphia, in August, succeeding Rob- 
ert C. Millar, who is now administrator 
of Abbott Memorial Hospital, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 


WORLD COUNCIL 

Paul S. Minear of the faculty of Yale 
Divinity School has been named director 
of Faith and Order for the World Council 
of Churches. Granted a leave of absence 
by Yale University, Dr. Minear will as- 
sume his post in Geneva, Switzerland, 
July 1. 


TRAVEL 

i. M. Bagnal, Bennettsville, S. C., will 
exchange pulpits for the summer with 
John H. Dutch, minister of Old and St. 
Andrews parish church, Helensburg, Scot- 
land. 

Horace T. Allen, Jr., Renick, W. Va., 
will spend the summer in Scotland, join- 
ing the Iona Community of the Church 
of Scotland. 


MARRIED 

Christine Maloney, director of Christian 
education in the First church, Moores- 
ville, N. C., and Robert W. Davidson were 
married in Mooresville April 22. They 
are making their home at 251 S. Broad 
St., Mooresville. 


MISSIONARIES 
Mary Garland Taylor is concluding her 
furlough and returning June 1 to Caixa 
Postal 46, Crato, Ceara, Brazil. 
Lachlan C. Vass, Jr., is returning from 
Decatur, Ga., to APCM, Boite Postale 117, 
Luluabourg, Kasai, Republic of the Congo. 





A four-year coeducational college of 
liberal arts and sciences on a beautiful 
campus within sight of the Great 
Smokies. Fully accredited, moderate 
cost, with substantial reduction pos- 
sible under nationally-known Student 
Help Program. Related to the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

Majors in Fine Arts, Humanities, 


PROTESTANT HOUR 

Ernest T. Campbell, York, Pa., ig 
current radio preacher over the nag 
wide Protestant Hour, with the g 
furnished by the Lafayette College ( 
choir. g 


MORSE TRIBUTE 


Hermann N. Morse, longtime UP® 
National Missions executive, was hon 
recently by the dedication of 16 x 1] 
wood sculpture in the lobby of the 
church Center, New York. The ca 
including 30 figures—butchers to ele 
men, nurses to fishermen to musiciag 
laborers—shows nineteen of the ways 
work “for the glory of God.” It wasg 
by those who are or have been mem 
of the Board of National Missions ap 
staff. Dean Emeritus Luther A. W 
of the Yale Divinity School made 
presentation address. 


CHAUTAUQUA 

Among the chaplains announced for 
season at Chautauqua, N. Y., are De 
Macleod of Princeton Seminary, Cle 
Bininger, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., and F 
H. Ferris, Mayville, N. Y. 


MODERATOR DESIGNATE 

Andrew Burns Jamieson has been degi 
nated to become the next Moderator 
the Presbyterian Church in England, 
has been pastor of St. Johns ch 
Orpington, since 1943. 


DCEs 

Caroline V. Goodman, who has been 
sociate in Christian Education at the 
Paul church, Charlotte, N. C., has } 
certified as a Director of Christian Ed 
tion by the General Assembly’s Com 
tee for Certification of Lay Workers, 


Fine Arts C 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE, Founded 1819 
One of America’s Better Small Colleges 


Education, Business Administration, 
Sciences, Pre-professional training for 
law, medicine, ministry, etc. 

Students from 35 states and several 
foreign countries in student body of 
about eight hundred. Intercollegiate 
athletics for all. Conveniently located, 
served by five major airlines. 


Address: President Ralph W. Lloyd 
Box C, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 








Summer Schools Begin 


Maxton 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Division Of 
St. Andrews Presbyterian College 


Educational excelience for our greatest possession, our youth. 
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Move to new campus in September, 1961 


North Carolina 











QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
A.B., B.S., and B.Mus. degrees ... full accreditation 
Presbyterian Church affiliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 
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